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THE STREET RAILWAY SITUATION IN CHICAGO. 

The act relating to the street railway companies passed at 
the last session of the Illinois legislature, and popularly known 
as the " Allen-Humphrey bill," is perhaps as important an act 
as has ever been passed by the legislature of that State. The 
bills of which it is the outcome probably aroused more vio- 
lent and universal opposition on the part of the people of 
Chicago, and called forth more charges and suspicions of leg- 
islative corruption and bribery, than any other in the history 
of the State. 

The act nominally applies to all street-car companies in 
the State. This was necessary to avoid the constitutional 
prohibition of local and special legislation. But it was pro- 
moted solely by, and in the interests of, the three great com- 
panies operating respectively in the three grand divisions of 
Chicago, and reaching what is known as the "down-town" 
district. 

The street-railway situation in Chicago was an extremely 
complicated one before ; but, although the companies spent 
large sums of money to obtain this act, it is doubtful whether, 
in the shape in which it finally became law, it does not add 
new legal difficulties without clearing up many of the old. 
The situation to which it applied may be described as follows. 
The three great companies, the Chicago City Railway, the 
North Chicago Street Railway, and the West Chicago Street 
Railway (under several slight changes of name), operating in 
the south, north, and west divisions of the city respectively, 
have about 487 miles of road. The ten minor companies have 
about 231 miles, chiefly in the outskirts and suburbs of the 
city, making in all more than 700 miles of surface road. In 
addition there are five elevated roads, with 44 miles. Since, 
however, the three great surface roads reaching the down- 
town district control the situation (including the elevated 
roads), we may dismiss the other roads with the single remark 
that, although in some cases they are in nominal opjjosition 
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to the great companies, any legislation favorable to the latter 
would ultimately be also advantageous to the former, as it 
would enable them to make better terms when the inevitable 
consolidation came. 

These three companies received their original charters from 
the State by special acts of the legislature of February 14, 
1859, and February 1, 1861. The incorporators of the North 
and West Side systems obtained their first ordinances, for 
the use of the streets for twenty years, on August 16, 1858 
(before incorporation), the city reserving the right to purchase 
all the property and rights of the company at the end of the 
period. Later ordinances for different parts of the city were 
usually granted for a like period and on similar conditions. 
Questions as to the right of the city to enter into such con- 
tracts with the companies led the legislature, by act of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1859, to legalize the contracts, past and future. May 
15, 1859, the city granted an ordinance to the North Side 
company for twenty-five years, without the purchase clause. 
A similar grant for a like period was made to the West Side 
company July 30, 1863. 

All charters granted for surface-street railway lines in this 
State, before the Allen-Humphrey act of 1897, were for 
" horse and dummy " lines only ; and the whole network of 
cable and electric lines existed wholly outside the law. The 
only legal basis for their existence was the grant from the 
city of the right to use such motive power on the streets. 

All ordinances granted by the city have limited fares to five 
cents, and have required the companies to pave and keep in 
repair the streets occupied for a width of eight feet for single 
track roads and sixteen feet for double track roads. Some 
recent ordinances have placed additional burdens on the com- 
panies in a few instances. 

February 8, 1865, the legislature, wholly ignoring the rights 
of the city and every tradition of local autonomy, passed an 
act extending not only the charter of the City railway, but 
also all its privileges in the streets of Chicago, including the 
right to charge a five-cent fare for the whole period. This 
was the true progenitor of the Allen-Humphrey bill. The 
newspapers state that a petition against it was presented to 
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the governor, containing the name of every man who had a 
place of business in Chicago, except stockholders in the road. 
The bill called forth a vigorous veto from the governor, based 
chiefly on constitutional grounds, but was finally passed over 
the veto. By it the city was not prohibited from limiting 
future privileges to short periods. In fact, but few ordi- 
nances have ever been passed without a twenty-year limit. 
This remarkable act never reached the courts. Political 
pressure soon brought about its repeal. But, meanwhile, the 
company had acted under it, and has always claimed that the 
repeal was unconstitutional. In this vague form the claim 
has probably been worth much more to the street-car interests 
for purposes of negotiating with the city than if it had been 
formally upheld by the courts. 

The practical importance of the act of 1865, or of its repeal, 
was not great ; for by its title and express terms it referred 
only to horse and dummy roads, which have largely disap- 
peared. Then, too, any one of the great systems would be 
paralyzed without the later ordinances, which, since 1874, by 
a general law entitled " an act in regard to horse and dummy 
railroads," have been limited to twenty years. The mileage 
at the time of the passage of the act of 1865 is not known, 
but as late as 1883 the total length of road in Chicago is said 
not to have exceeded sixty miles. 

It was hoped that many provisions of the charters and 
ordinances would be cleared up when the legality of the ordi- 
nance of April 1, 1878, levying an annual car license of fifty 
dollars a car on the companies, came before the courts for in- 
terpretation. The State courts, however, upheld this charge 
on the ground of the police power, and avoided interpreting 
the charters and contracts of the companies. The case was 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States, but 
never came to trial. The companies concluded that a favor- 
able compromise and truce for twenty years, with the possi- 
bility of appeal to the legislature in the mean time, was bet- 
ter than the probability of an unfavorable decision on both 
the acts of 1865 and the license-fee ordinance. Therefore, 
under the leadership of the late Mayor Harrison, on August 6, 
1883, a blanket ordinance, extending all the street privileges 
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for a period of twenty years, was passed, the legal rights of 
the respective parties under previous ordinances being ex- 
pressly reserved for settlement after the expiration of this 
grant. In return for this ordinance the companies agreed to 
pay the expenses of litigation, the license fee during the 
twenty years of the extension, and half the fees claimed by 
the city as past due ; provided that, instead of a tax on the 
actual number of cars in use, the number of cars to be taxed 
annually should be one-thirteenth of the average daily car 
trips made by the respective companies for the year. 

The following table, giving the nominal share capital and 
other obligations of the several companies, will give some idea 
of the magnitude of the interests involved. The figures are in 
millions of dollars. 

Shares. 

Three great companies 31.7 

Ten minor companies 13.3 

Five elevated companies 52.5 

97.5 

For many years the great companies have paid what seemed 
to the public excessive dividends on even their nominal capital, 
much of which is generally supposed to be water. This, among 
other things, tended to strengthen the movement for some 
radical change, — public ownership, or three-cent fares, or 
heavier payments by the companies to the city. The popular 
hostility, combined with the serious doubts as to the legal 
status under previous legislation and especially as to the right 
to operate with electricity or cable, made it appear to the com- 
panies that some legislation in their interest was necessary to 
maintain the value of their investments, and to secure the 
funds necessary for extensions and for the control of minor and 
subsidiary companies. As the companies said, in calling atten- 
tion to the sums they would have to pay to the city under the 
proposed legislation : " Why this gratuity on the part of the 
street railways ? Simply to ' quiet titles ' and settle unneces- 
sary and frequent disputes and controversies, and to encourage 
investors and permanent improvements, establish a feeling of 
security, and be permitted without harassing influences to con- 
duct business and help the municipality and its people." 
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The proposed legislation was introduced into the Senate 
(bills Nos. 149 and 150) February 17, 1897. The substitutes 
for these bills (Nos. 148 and 250) were reported by the Com- 
mittee on Railroads March 19. Bill No. 148 placed the street- 
car companies of the State under a board of three Commission- 
ers, appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate 
for a term of fifteen years, with an office at Springfield. The 
Commission was to be renewed one-third at a time. Com- 
missioners' salaries were to be $1,500, and the clerk's salary 
$1,000, with a lump sum not to exceed $400 per year for rent, 
stationery, and incidental expenses. The Commission was to 
fix the rates of fare for passengers and the charges for express 
matter, and to determine what parcels should be carried ; but 
in no case where a maximum rate of fare was already fixed by 
any statute or ordinance " or any extension thereof " could the 
Commission act on the subject of fares. City councils were 
forbidden to consider any application for any new street-car 
line or extension except on the recommendation of this Com- 
mission. The grant for any such line must be made to the 
Commission and sold by it at auction, all purchase money to be 
paid within five days. Power was to be given to the Commission 
to compel sworn reports from the companies, but not to ex- 
amine their books and accounts. 

The second bill aimed to repeal the " horse and dummy " 
act, to authorize specifically the use of any motive power, ex- 
cept steam, permitted or to be permitted by the local authori- 
ties, and to allow the carrying of packages, parcels, and mail. 
The companies were granted the right of eminent domain ; but 
one company was forbidden to condemn or even to use any 
portion of the road of another company, except with the per- 
mission of the other company. This clause was so vaguely 
drawn that in all probability it would have made it impossible 
for one company to lay its tracks across the tracks of another 
without permission from the latter. One section was so 
drawn as, apparently, to prevent the city from proceeding with 
the elevation of the steam railway tracks, or even changing 
the grade of any street in the vicinity of any street-car tracks, 
without paying full damages to the street-car company. The 
bill authorized cities to grant privileges to the companies for 
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fifty instead of twenty years, and expressly extended all exist- 
ing ordinances for fifty years. Fares were fixed for the full 
term of fifty years at five cents. All ordinances passed and to 
be passed were, in the strongest language, declared to be con- 
tracts, and irrevocable by the city. In lieu of all other munic- 
ipal charges, except ordinary taxes, the companies were to 
pay the city 3 per cent, of " gross earnings " ; but no adequate 
provision was made for determining the amount of gross earn- 
ings. General consolidation was authorized of all the com- 
panies in the State, provided they were not " parallel or 
competing." 

Popular opposition to the bills was intense, almost reaching 
the stage of riot and mob violence. Consequently, to save 
the bills, the companies gave up a few of their most unpopular 
features. The amended bills passed the Senate, April 16, by 
a vote of 29 to 16, and were reported to the House, read the 
first time, and ordered to the second reading the same day. 
The terms of the Commissioners were to be but four years, all 
going out at once, with no provision for confirmation by the 
Senate in the case of the first appointees. Street railways 
were classified according to the population of the counties in 
which they were situated, and were to pay, for the fifty-year 
extension of privileges, from 1 to 2 per cent, the first fifteen 
years, 5 per cent, the next twenty years, and 7 per cent, the 
remaining fifteen years ; while city councils might fix the com- 
pensation for any new grants! This percentage was not in 
lieu of all other payment, except when the payments by exist- 
ing ordinances were less than this sum. Specific right of one 
company to cross the tracks of another was granted. 

The bills were soon disposed of by the House by striking out 
the enacting clauses on second reading, May 12, the vote being 
123 to 29, with but one absent member. The street-car inter- 
ests now gave up all hope of a State Commission, and bent 
their energies to drafting a bill for the extension of their privi- 
leges, and for a municipal commission to keep out rival com- 
panies. With this end in view, they appeared before the 
House Judiciary Committee, May 19, with the draft of a new 
measure, afterwards known as the Allen bill (House No. 714). 
In the face of such opposition as they had encountered under 
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the cry of " home rule for Chicago," they thought best to 
make a show of having larger powers in the hands of the 
council. The new bill contained no reference to packages or 
parcels. All present ordinances were extended for thirty-five 
years only. The five-cent fare was fixed for twenty years, with 
power in the council to determine the motive power to be used 
on all lines, and to fix a reasonable rate and determine the 
compensation to be paid for extensions. The Mayor, City 
Clerk, and City Attorney were constituted a Board, upon 
whose recommendation alone a new company could be granted 
rights by the City Council; but no action by this Board was 
required for the extension of the lines of existing companies. 

By the time this bill got before the House, enthusiasm had 
begun to lag; but the fight was kept up in the House. The 
bill was reduced to forty-four lines, and had a referendum 
clause attached to its most important section. In this emas- 
culated form it passed the House June 1. Although its cham- 
pions kept up a formal fight against the amendments, it is 
possible that in the then state of public feeling it seemed best 
to them to allow the bill to pass the House in this form, and 
thus throw their opponents off their guard ; then to amend 
the bill in the Senate to suit themselves, and, finally, "jam" 
these amendments through the House during the confusion of 
the last hours of the session. It was known that the Senate 
was ready to pass anything the companies asked, and the date 
for final adjournment was already set for June 4. The bill 
could hardly have been accepted by the companies as it passed 
the House. It was sent to the Senate on the same day, and 
referred to the Committee on. Corporations. The next day 
the Committee reported it with amendments, which were 
promptly adopted. The bill was ordered to a second read- 
ing, made a special order for the next morning, and finally 
passed the Senate, June 4, by a vote of 31 to 18. It was 
already the last day of the session. The opposition was dis- 
organized, and the House in utter confusion. The House 
concurred in the Senate amendments during the last hours 
of the session by a vote of 82 to 70, only one member, a Popu- 
list, failing to respond to the roll-call. 

The bill, as it received the governor's signature, allows the 
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local authorities to grant locations to street-car companies 
for fifty years ; but no such grant shall be made to new roads 
except upon the petition of a majority in interest of the 
owners of the abutting property along each mile and addi- 
tional fraction of a mile of the proposed route. There are 
some curious, vague, and perhaps unconstitutional provisions 
in regard to revocations of signatures to such petitions. The 
petition of such property owners is not required for the re- 
newing of ordinances already granted for the laying of tracks. 
In the case of the extension or renewal of any ordinance 
now in force the fare must be five cents during the first 
twenty years, provided that in no case shall the fare be fixed 
in future by the local authorities for a longer period than 
twenty years. In any future new ordinances the local author- 
ities may fix the rate of fare ; but, when once fixed, such fare 
cannot be lessened by ordinance for twenty years. Consoli- 
dations on exactly the lines laid down in the original Hum- 
phrey bills is authorized. The carriage of mail is authorized, 
but not that of packages. 

The act is not so favorable to the companies as the defeated 
bills, and it has some desirable provisions. Whether it gives 
the companies the fixity of tenure and the assured monopoly 
which they hoped for is not certain. Appeals both to the 
city council and to the legislature are probable, especially as 
under its terms action on the part of the former is needed. 
For the present it stands as the outcome of the heated con- 
test of the session. 

Jonx H. Gray. 

IS"ORTH-WESTBBX UNIVERSITY. 
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The Rivista Italiana di Sociologia, whose appearance was 
referred to in the last issue of this Journal, has now become 
the sole Italian periodical in its field, its predecessor, the 
Rivista di Sociologia, having been discontinued. The Rivista 
Italiana maintains a high level of excellence, and will com- 
mand the attention of all students of its special subjects. 



Among the publications of the quarter we note the third 
volume of Professor Cohn's System der JVational-oekonomie 
and the second volume of Professor Nicholson's Principles of 
Political Economy. Two books of reference on social ques- 
tions, which have been appearing in parts, are now completed : 
the Cyclopaidia of Social Reforms, edited by Mr. W. D. P. 
Bliss ; and the Handbuch des Socialismus, edited by Messrs. 
Hugo and Stegman. 



During the quarter just elapsed the resignation of Presi- 
dent Andrews of Brown University, now happily withdrawn, 
raised once more some questions as to the relations between 
the governing boards and the administrators and teachers of 
our universities ; and the incident deserves to be put on 
record, aiding, as it did, to clear the general situation, and 
finally to uphold the principle of freedom in thought and 
expression. 

On June 17 a committee was appointed by the Corporation 
of the university to confer with the President regarding " the 
best interests of the university." Such a conference was held 
some weeks later ; and, as is common with verbal interviews, 
there proved to be varying recollections of what then passed. 
But the community was informed of the situation through the 
publication, in July, of a formal written communication which 
had been presented by the committee of conference to the 
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President, and of the letter of resignation which he had sent 
to the Corporation. The committee's communication stated 
that the reason for its appointment was dissatisfaction with the 
President's views on the free coinage of silver, and that it 
was hoped he would refrain from "promulgating" these views. 
The ground stated for this request was a fear that the course 
of the President would prevent an inflow of gifts and legacies, 
and would deprive the institution of needed pecuniary sup- 
port ; the reference to the loss of gifts and legacies heing 
doubtless meant to indicate that it was in his capacity as ad- 
ministrative head rather than as teacher that the President 
was requested to refrain from stating his views on the mooted 
question. On the other hand, the highest appreciation was 
expressed as to his general services as administrator, and "for 
him, personally, the warmest admiration and regard." 

The case thus stated raised simply and solely the question 
of the propriety of regulating the expression of opinions on 
public questions by an academic officer of admitted zeal, abil- 
ity, and competence for his task. On that question, no dis- 
tinction could be made between the case of president and 
professor; nor could any other answer be given than a flat 
negative. Hence opinions were offered with a freedom that 
would not have been warranted, had the question been one 
simply as to the mode in which Brown University was to 
be administered. A brief memorial, expressing the opinion 
"that the future influence of American universities and the 
interests of free thought and free speech under a just sense 
of responsibility would be promoted by such action on the 
part of the Corporation as might naturally lead to the with- 
drawal of the resignation of President Andrews," was signed 
by the presidents of a number of universities (among them 
Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Columbia, Wisconsin, Dartmouth), 
by many professors, and by men of eminence in affairs and 
in public life. A letter signed by teachers of economics from 
all parts of the country expressed an earnest hope for such 
action as would " uphold and affirm, without possibility of 
misunderstanding, the principle of academic freedom." And 
an open letter, addressed to the Corporation by a large num- 
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ber of the members of the faculty of the institution, pleaded 
for the maintenance of " its honorable and priceless traditions 
of academical freedom." 

At the meeting of the Corporation on September 1 resolu- 
tions were passed asking President Andrews to withdraw his 
resignation, and stating that " it was not and is not the pur- 
pose of the Corporation in this matter to interfere with or 
abridge your independence of individual thought or expres- 
sion." The previous action of the Corporation had "removed 
the misapprehension that your individual views on this ques- 
tion represent those of the Corporation and the university." 
President Andrews accordingly, after a brief delay due to 
other engagements entered on in the mean while, withdrew 
his resignation. 

The sound principle in cases of this sort, we conceive, can 
be very briefly stated. The utterances of a president or pro- 
fessor, whether in the class-room or out of it, are not matters 
to which the governing board of an institution of learning 
must be indifferent. They are evidence of conduct and 
capacity; but evidence only, to be used with all the other 
evidence bearing on the competence of the individual for the 
tasks intrusted to him. In the language of one of the com- 
munications addressed to the Corporation of Brown Univer- 
sity in this case, "no questions should enter except as to 
capacity, faithfulness, and general efficiency in the perform- 
ance of appointed duty." On these qualities the public 
utterances of an individual may throw light, and are to 
be considered only in so far as they throw light. It must 
always be dangerous, and must open the door to abuse of 
power as well as to misconception of the aim in view, if 
inquiry is made as to the opinions expressed by an academic 
officer on disputed public questions; but, if such inquiry is 
made with a view to secure evidence as to fitness for the 
appointed tasks, the question becomes simply one of expedi- 
ency in entering on it and good faith in carrying it out. But 
where general competence is freely admitted, and only the 
statement of certain specific opinions is subjected to criti- 
cism, the principle of freedom is at stake ; and the only sound 
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policy is that which the Corporation of Brown University 
followed in the end, and, indeed, may he fairly presumed to 
have had in mind from the start. 



The Workmen's Compensation Act, passed in the last 
session of the English Parliament, marks an entirely new de- 
parture in social legislation. It provides a method of com- 
pensation for accidents which differs alike from the attempts 
heretofore made in England to enforce employers' liability 
and from the German scheme of compulsory insurance. The 
text of the important parts of the act is printed in the Appen- 
dix. It may be of service to present here a summary state- 
ment of its provisions, together with some memoranda as to 
the discussion on certain of the points involved. 

For every accident in the course of a workman's employ- 
ment the employer is made liable to pay compensation, pro- 
vided that the accident is such as to disable the workman for 
at least two weeks from earning full wages. The civil liability 
of the employer, nevertheless, for personal negligence or wil- 
ful act, remains undisturbed, and a workman may still, if he 
chooses, take such action as was open to him before this act ; 
while, on the other hand, compensation cannot be obtained 
for an accident attributable to the workman's own serious and 
wilful misconduct. The amount of compensation under the 
act is to be settled by arbitration, either by consent or by the 
intervention of the county court, within the limits of a scale 
(set forth in the First Schedule), giving in the case of fatal 
injury to a man leaving dependants either £150 or three 
years' wages (whichever sum be the larger), and, in case of 
disablement, half the weekly wages so long as disability con- 
tinues. In case of an accident to a workman in the service of 
a sub-contractor the liability is made to rest on the original 
" undertaker " ; and this not only as to compensation under 
the act, but also in respect of personal negligence or wilful 
act independently of it. Thus the doctrine of " common em- 
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ployment " is incidentally abolished. " Contracting out " is 
permitted only where the Registrar of Friendly Societies cer- 
tifies that the advantages of a scheme of benefit or insurance, 
which the employer proposes to substitute for the liability 
under the act, are not less than those offered by the act ; but 
no scheme is to be certified which contains an obligation on 
the part of workmen to accept it as a condition of hiring. 
The act is made to apply only to workmen in railways, facto- 
ries, mines, quarries, or engineering works, and on building 
works where there are scaffoldings above thirty feet high or 
in which machinery is employed. For the present, therefore, 
neither merchant shipping, agriculture, nor domestic service 
comes within its scope. 

The act raises many points of theoretical and practical in- 
terest. The quotations which follow from the speeches of the 
ministers responsible for the measure will cast some light on 
the most important issues involved. Those from Mr. Cham- 
berlain, the real author of the act, are especially noteworthy.* 

1. The measure proceeds on a principle altogether different 
from that of the existing Employers' Liability Acts, in that it 
does not impose penalties upon employers for negligence, but 
casts upon them the burden of compensation in all cases of 
accident, without inquiry as to the default of either party 
except in extreme cases. 

Sir M. W. Ridley, the Home Secretary, on introducing the 
bill, explained that its principle was the same as that of the 
amendment moved by Mr. Chamberlain to Mr. Asquith's 
abortive Employers' Liability Bill of 1893, and thus stated 
it: — 

" The serious results of accidents cannot be held to be ade- 
quately met by merely giving the workman a right of action 
in respect of the negligence of an employer, or of any person 
for whom he was responsible ; and it is felt that the workman 
or his representatives ought to have a right to compensation 
at the expense not of the rates or of public charity, but of the 
industry in which he was engaged." 

* The quotations are from the reports of the Parliamentary debates in the 
Times : unless otherwise stated, from the issue of May 4. 
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2. It also differs from the German Accident Insurance legis- 
lation in that the liability rests upon the individual employer, 
and not upon an association of employers. 

Mr. Chamberlain : " On the whole, the German scheme has 
given satisfaction ; and I believe it justifies us in carrying out 
a somewhat similar experiment. But it is not possible for us 
to adopt one part of the German scheme. . . . There the insur- 
ance is paid not by the individual employers, but by an associa- 
tion of employers formed for the purpose. The association 
can exercise a certain control over its individual members, and 
in that way it does something for prevention. But I do not 
imagine that even my right honorable friend would suggest 
that in this country it would be possible, or, if possible, that it 
would be desirable, to force everybody in a particular trade 
into an association of this kind. The elaboration of the sys- 
tem, its bureaucratic tendency, and the arbitrary interference 
of officials are all matters that are so objectionable to English 
people, and especially to those who have been enabled to carry 
on their undertaking without any interference of the kind, 
that I believe it is absolutely impossible and absolutely im- 
practicable to attempt any system of operations of that kind ; 
and we have to fall back on the fact, so far as the pecuniary 
liability is concerned, either that the employer should take the 
liability upon himself, as I believe will happen in the vast 
number of cases, or, if he has taken an insurance, the insur- 
ance company will exercise something of that supervision 
which is now exercised by the associations in Germany." 

3. As to the possible effect of the act in putting England 
at a disadvantage as compared with her foreign competitors, it 
was maintained by the ministers (a) that the burden was simi- 
lar to that already imposed in other countries, (b) that the act 
would diminish the cost of litigation, (c) that the cost of the 
liability would, in most cases, be insignificant. Mr. Chamber- 
lain stated his belief that " coal-mining is the most dangerous 
industry, and even in that case the maximum of liability is not 
likely to exceed 1 per cent, on the wages. But, when you 
come to the ordinary manufactures and engineering employ- 
ment, . . . the cost is very much less ; and I believe it will be 
measured by Is. or 2s. per cent, on the wages." 
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4. It is anticipated that the liability will he met, to some 
degree, by the extension of insurance among employers. But 
it is supposed that this will be the case chiefly among mine- 
owners. To quote Mr. Chamberlain once more : " Except in 
certain cases where accidents occur of a wholesale character, 
such as mines, I believe it will be in the interests of the em- 
ployer not to insure under our bill, because the liability is 
fixed and definite, and because it will be cheaper for them to 
provide the insurance themselves." 

5. As to the ultimate incidence of the burden, it was main- 
tained on the part of the ministry that it would become an 
addition to the cost of production, while some of their critics 
argued that it would fall, for the most part, upon wages. 

Mr. Asquith, Home Secretary in the late Liberal ministry, 
expressed his opinion that " a larger share of the burden under 
existing economic conditions will fall upon wages, and that 
neither in the shape of an added price to be taken from the 
consumer nor a diminished profit from the employer will 
workmen obtain the benefit resulting from schemes of this 
kind. ... I do not say that this is in the least degree an objec- 
tion." To which Mr. Chamberlain replied that, if this were 
so, "every addition to the cost of manufacture must, come out 
of wages, which, I think, will reduce the argument to an 
absurdity." He added that he did not believe that the Ger- 
man system had had any effect in lowering wages. " The rate 
of wages has been advancing in Germany, as in other coun- 
tries." 

6. The most serious opposition to the measure was offered 
by the colliery proprietors of both political parties, who pro- 
tested that the pressure of the new liability might easily be- 
come ruinous. 

7. The leaders of the Opposition, while supporting the 
general principle of the bill, argued that, owing to the failure 
of the measure to meet the case of insolvency on the part of 
the employer, it would necessarily lead in the end to a system 
of state insurance. 

8. Comparatively little discussion took place, during the 
passage of the bill, as to its relation to "individualist" or 
" socialist " principles. But the criticism of the president of 
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the Liberty and Property Defence League, Lord Weruyss, led 
the Marquis of Salisbury to draw a distinction between leg- 
islation affecting life and legislation merely affecting prop- 
erty : — 

There is a great danger of socialism in the present day. It is an in- 
clined plane down which we are tending to move, it is a snare which we 
should avoid in all our legislation; hut it is possible to cry, " Wolf!" 
when there is no wolf, and, if you perpetually cry out "Socialism!" 
whenever an act for the benefit of the people is introduced, you do not 
weaken the socialistic propaganda by so doing. On the contrary, you 
destroy the argument which will be used against it; and you give to 
every socialist reasoner a basis for saying that the arguments against his 
views are simply imaginary, and pointing to your own extravagances as 
his proof. ... To my mind, the line which is to he drawn in dealing with 
State interference is largely affected, if not entirely governed, by the 
question whether you are saving property or saving life. . . . 

Where property is in question, I am guilty, like him, of erecting indi- 
vidual liberty as an idol, and of resenting all attempts to destroy or 
fetter it; but, when you pass from liberty to life, in no well-governed 
State, in no State governed according to the principles of common hu- 
manity, are the claims of mere liberty allowed to endanger the lives of 
the citizens. . . . The State has a right, and it is the duty of the State, to 
see to those interests which are represented by safety of life and limb in 
all its citizens; and the claims of property to be free from interference, 
however high you put those claims, must bow and give way at once if 
the lives of the citizens of the State are in question. . . . 

The interference of the State, judiciously and carefully applied and 
with due circumspection, without fanaticism, hurry, or passion, may 
have a most enormous and most salutary and gratifying result in exalting 
the health and increasing the happiness of the people.* 

w. j. A. 
* The Times, July 30, 1897. 



